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country of Voltaire. There is satire, too, among the
Northern peoples; I believe that if I expressed my
private opinion as to who was the world's greatest
satirist I should reply, Hans Andersen. Only in
spots, of course; but the man who wrote the Ugly
Duckling and the Darning Needle and the Story of
the Emperor's New Clothes seems to me to have a
finer sense of the intrinsic ludicrousness of mankind
than Swift himself. Satire is international, as it is
of all ages; but where shall humour be found, apart
from satire, on the Continent of Europe? Who,
unless he were a laugher at the malicious or the
obscene, ever picked up the translation of a foreign
book in search of a good laugh? Who ever found a
good joke in a Continental illustrated paper? Clever-
ness of drawing abounds, but the captions beneath
the drawings are infantile. I have seen a Swedish
illustrated supplement, and I do not believe there
was a single item in it which would have been
accepted by Comic Cuts. I am told that the humor-
ous drama of modern France forms a complete excep-
tion to this statement of the facts. I am content to
believe it; there must, of course, be exceptions. I pun
forward the rule as a rule.

Some, no doubt, on a hasty analysis, would limit
the field still further by saying that humour is purely
English. And it would be easy to defend this conten-
tion by pointing to the fact that the English enjoy
their joke very largely at the expense of their neigh-
bours. Nothing belongs more decisively to the
English-speaking world than the anecdote. We are
for ever telling stories, and how many of those stories
are about a Scot (we call it a Scotchman), an Irish-
man, a Jew, or an American? But this, if our
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